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ORBEGLINAL SEBCCHBSa 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF A SOUTHERN MATRON. 
CHAP. XII. 
THE STRANGER. 


Let not those 
Whose homes are bright with sunshine and with love, 
Put on the insolence of happiness, 
Glorying in their proud lot :—a lonely hour 
Is on its way to each, to all. 
Mrs. Hemans’ SigeGE or VALENCIA. 


In January I was to quit my country home 
for the city; my beautiful home, which rose in 
solitude, like a white bird amid the green for- 
ests. Papa was at infinite pains to justify the 
name of Roseland. It was his delight to 
bring strangers from the town to visit us, and 
without describing the place, drive them 
through the pine woods, then enter the ave- 
nue where the Cherokee hedge shut out the 
view, then by a sudden turn bring Roseland 
before them ; and here Thompson might have 
perceived at midwinter, perhaps with more 
truth than in an English spring, 

“A shower of roses on our plains descend.” 
They formed a carpet benerth, bowers above, 
the most common hedge and fence was euli- 
vened by them, and in a sunny winter morn- 
ing there was a bright, airy freshness about 
their pink leaves, for frost gives additional 
vigor to this lovely flower, and deepens its 
hue. Mamma and I kept up the character of 
the place within doors. Vases of roses were 
placed in the bed-rooms, and a few strewn 
over the pillows of strangers. 

A little sentimentality lingered in my heart 
connected with Lewis, but it will easily be 
discerned that my preference for him had 
arisen rather from the sympathy of youthful 
tastes, than that deep-rooted feeling which 
outlasts change and absence. I learned by 
letters to our friends at the Elms, that he too 
was undergoing the same curative process, 
and regaining his heart’s freedom; and 
let not my romantic readers be shocked, but 
think whether the actual experience of life 
does not agree with these fluctuating impress- 
ions of early youth. 

My brothers had entered College, and papa 
was visiting his planting interest on Edisto, 
when mamma and I were aroused one eve- 
ning from a game of chess, by the cry of fire. 
This sound, so dreadful in a populous place, 
is fearfully appalling in the country, where 
the willing though inexperienced negroes are 
our only assistants. We rushed to the piaz- 
za door, and strained our eyes through the 
darkness. Nothing was to be seen but the 





graceful wave of the trees, and the stars look- 








ing down in their nightly walks above ; but 
soon the glossy branches of an orange-tree 
shone with a sudden glare, and the filam: 
burst from the servants’ hall, a room on the 
back piazza. 

The slaves came running from their hous- 
es in every direction. Their first thought 
was of the children; mamma had already 
darted to their rooms, and they came around 
us wringing their hands in sudden fright and 
wonder at the scene. With a kind of in- 
stinct, we rescued papa’s papers and valua- 
bles aided by the slaves, some of them show- 
ing a presence of mind which seems to be- 
long more to character than station, most of 
them, however, being paralyzed by fright. 

The back part of the duilding was now en- 
tirely in flames; they rushed like devouring 
monsters, and mamma,and I retreated from 
the increasing heat. -~ 

Asudden thought struck me. The portraits 
of my grandparents had not been preserved, 
and it seemed to me as if dear friends were 
consuming. 

Oh, Hector, I cried to the driver, you know 
where the large pictures are in the hall, the 
beams have caught at the piazza door, but you 
can force the windows~§g.p them, my g good 
fellows, for your master’s sake. 

Aye, aye, shouted the slaves, we fetch ole 
maussa and ole missis. Dor.’t cry, Miss Nee- 
ly, and they hurried through the piazza. 

How many reflections crowded through my 
mind as they disappeared! My youthful sports, 
the hours | had passed with Charles Duncan, 
my parting with Lewis, my father’s fond at- 
tachment to this residence, my brothers’ grief, 
all rose in rapid succession. 

At this moment a horseman rode up the 
avenue at full speed, attended by a servant. 
He saw our group by the flames and leaping 
on the ground offered his assistance. Mamma 
was engaged in soothing the children, and I, 
looking at the building, shook my head in 
hopelessness, 7s the ruin spread far and wide. 
A moving object arrested my attention, wa- 
ving its arms at an upper window illuminated 
by the flames, and as a portion of the roof fell 
with a crash, I fancied I heard a scream. 
Darkness settled for a moment over the build- 
ing, and then a fresh light looming up re- 
vealed the figure again. It was old Nelly, 
Jacque’s sister. It seemed to me like a 
night-mare, as she stood tossing her thin 
arms wildly in the flames, her dark form in 
contrast with the lurid light. A momentary 
faintness came over me, at the thought of a 
fellow-creature perishing thus before my gaze. 
It passed away, and I felt a frantic desire for 
hersafety. I can go, I cried—I know the pas- 
sage, one way yet remains. For heaven’s 
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sake, let me go. I will perish rather than see 
her die. 

I will save her, said the stranger, in a voice 
whose low, equal tones, came witha singular 
power over my feelings. Explain to me ina 
few words the situation of the apartment. I 
did so. 

Ned, give me the hatchet and follow, said 
he to his servant. 

As he departed, Hector and the slaves arri- 
ved with the portraits. They seemed a pre- 
sage of good. I kissed the inanimate faces 
as if they could recognize my tenderness, and 
it seemed to me that with a pitying melan- 
choly, their eyes were turned to the ruin of 
their early love. 

But for a moment, however, could [ dwell 
onthem. Life, human life, is the fibre run- 
ning. through God’s creation with supreme 
power; that poor, struggling being, tottering 
on the edge of natural decay, without ties of 
consanguinity—my father’s slave—that help- 
less being was more to me at that moment, 
than worlds at my feet. She was human, and 
she lived. 

The stranger had disappeared, but there 
she stood, her shrivelied form expanded with 
terror, her dim eyes dilated, and her broken 
voice uticring the piercing shri¢k of despe- 
rate agony. In my dreams I sometimes see 
that figure still. 

My brain whirled with intense expectation. 
I heard another crash of falling timbers, and 
she was gone! ] hid my face in herror, but a 
voice, the calm voice of the stranger, thrilling 
and elevated with emotion, was heard, “ Safe, 
safe, by heaven! Forward, Ned!” and they 
appeared bearing the exhausted form of the 
old woman, and laid her on the bank where 
we stood. 

The eyes of the portraits seemed now turn- 
ed on their rescued old slave, and opening 
her own, a wild expression crossed them, as 
she encountered those familiar faces of man- 
ly and feminine beauty. She rose slowly 
from the bank, then made a low obeisance be- 
fore them, and turning to the burning build- 
ing from which she had been borne, fell on 
her knees in prayer, and wept. 

And my beautiful home was a ruin! The 
flames leaped from point to point like fiery 
serpents, the wide amphitheatre of woods was 
tinged with the glow, the Ashley mirrored the 
flaming pile, and the stars seemed to shrink 
far back in their darkened concave. All now 
was as a dream to me; true, I heard the 
stranger’s quiet tones giving directions suit- 
ed to the emergency, and I felt that a form of 
no common elegance, and a face of sweet and 
serene expression was near. I heard mam- 
ma’s soothing voice addressing the servants 
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and children, and my baby-sister’s joyful shout 
in her nurse’s arms, at the brilliant toy of her 
burning home ; but my thoughts were all gar- 
nered up in that one- image, the scene of my 
childhood. I was-aroused by the arrival of 
our friends from the Elms, with offers of as- 
sistance. Amid their sympathy and congrat- 
ulations at our escape, the stranger rode un- 
thanked away. 

How often afterwards did I gaze through 
crowds in the hope of recognizing him, and 
offering those thanks that lay like a hidden 
treasure, kept for him in the depths of my 
soul! 

[ To be continued. ] 
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THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
[Continued from page 44.) 
TRANSLATED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE 
From the German of TROMLITZ. 
CHAPTER SIXTH. 

Although Claude’s mind, as the catastro- 
phe rapidly drew near, was entirely engross- 
ed in every thing that concerned his country, 
he still acknowledged a small demand upon 
his heart. As twilight approached, he went 
to the boulevard, to ascertain if Madelon’s 
fears had been well-founded. He saw noth- 
ing of her or the blind man, and away he post- 
ed for the suburb of St. Martin. He soon 
stood before the hut, and tapped at the door, 
which Madelon opencd, and gave him a kind- 
ly welcome, The old man, too, as he sat 
wrapped up in his cloak behind the table ca- 
ressing the dog, received him with a friendly 
salutation. 

I am delighted, said he, Mr.Ducanger, that 
you have called. I began to believe that 
amidst the waves and storms which now agit- 
ate the metropolis, you had forgotten your old 
friend. I rejoice that I was mistaken. But 
tell me now, what is going on in Paris? Af. 
ter what Madelon has read me from the Con- 
stitutionel, it appears to me that we stand on 
the crater of a volcano, and that an explo- 
sion is at hand. 

I hope so! said the young man, for whom 
Madelon had hastily pushed a chair near the 
veteran; the government will verture on 
some desperate stroke of policy, and will in 
consequence tumble to the ground. 

God grant it! interposed the veteran: The 
son of the great man is still living, the heir 
of his father’s renown and of the imperial 
throne. Fer him the old soldiers will rise, 
the eagles will lift their wings anew, and again 
bear France to the summit of glory, from 
which the Bourbons have so basely thrust her. 
The old empire will again revive, France 
will be the first country, Paris the first city in 
the world. Madelon, said he, fired with en- 
thusiasm, and fortunate in being unable to 
observe the pitying smile of the young man, 
close the doors carefully, bring me the long 
concealed sacred relic ; though my eyes must 
not behold it, yet this young man shall ad- 
mire it, and be inspired by its sight with the 








reverence I shall feel, when it touches my 
hand.—Go, Madelon! 

Whilst the maiden was gone to the cham- 
ber, the old man took off his military cap, 
arose from his seat, and exclaimed with cmo- 
tion: If thou hast soared aloft from St. He- 
lena to the world of spirits, and exertest the 
same contro] over others that thou didst on 
earth—if, in thy flight, thou lingerest over the 
city, where once thou sat’st upon a throne that 
towered above the thrones of Europe, look 
down on an old warrior, who adheres to thee 
with devoted allegiance—who would sacrifice 
his miserable life a thousand times, could he 
but thereby fix thy consecrated memory in 
the hearts of thy ungrateful people, and who 
would gladly see Paris converted into a moul- 
dering heap, if the throne of thy son might 
be built upon its ruins ! 

While he was uttering this, Madelon re. 
turned with the sacred relic. It was a stand- 
ard rolled up in a linen cloth. Unroll it, 
child, and give it to me. Mr. Ducanger, 
said he, while the tones of his voice were 
overpowered by the agitation of his feelings, 
this is the eagle of the Forty Second! When 
Marmont deserted his master, and delivered 
Paris over to the allies, the standard-bearer, 
my old companion in arms, hastened to me at 
the Hotel des Invalides—Captain Songeret, 
said he, while pressing the eagle into my hand, 
I have brought it back from every battle, even 
from the frozen plains of Russia, but now, 
since France is betrayed to the Bourbons, it 
is lost—Napoleon’s eagle goes to sleep ; give 
it a place of repor* pear you, and when the 
time arrives, awaken it! 

When the Emperor came back from Elba, 
it was time to awaken it. I hoped that the 
Forty Second would march through Paris ; I 
hoped for it long, but in vain; the regiment 
moved to the South. WhenI went to Mar- 
shal Serrurier, and informed him of the treas- 
ure I was guarding, the old warrior replied, 
keep it still longer, let it sleep on !—He was 
right. At Waterloo it sank into complete re- 
pose. 

But still—still, young man—O! I know 
the French! The moment will still come, 
when I must awaken it. In a very few days 
Paris will be in commotion, the Bourbons will 
be overthrown, the victory over them will give 
new power to Napoleon’s eagle, and the old 
empire, renewing its youth, wi!l again assume 
the first place among the powers of Europe. 

My old companions, he continued after a 
little pause, have gone before me, or are per- 
haps ashamed of the blind organ-player. 1] 
could find no one, no old soldier, to whom I 
might entrust this sacred relic. [ cannot 
bear it myself, for Jam blin!. In you I have 
found one to love. I see myself again in you, 
as when, in my stormy youth, rushing through 
the streets of Paris in the giddy dream of 
freedom, I pursued the course of insanity, 
rather than that of reason. [ have repented of 
that course; France has repented of it ; and 
do you take warning from her experience.— 





Claude Ducanger ! he then said greatly agit- 








ated, [I deliver over to you my sacred relic for 
the days of the near approaching conflict; 
bear it through the strects; proclaim with a 
loud voice, Follow the eagle of the Forty * ec- 
ond! and the old warriors wil] gather around 
you, and you shalj lead them to victory with: 
the cry of Napoleon forever! Take it! surely,. 
surely, 1 could not confer on you a more glo- 
rious trust ! 

While saying this, he offered the eagle to 
the young man. But the latter was not so- 
ready to grasp the sacred standard of the 
Forty Second. Captain Songeret, said he 
with seriousness, the noblest object on earth: 
to the soldier may be warlike renown, but to 
the citizen, it is freedom! We will offer up. 
our lives for the charter, not for Napoleon. 
The days of glory were the days of tyranny ! 
Be not angry with me, he continued, as the 
old man hastily drew back his extended arm 
which held the eagle: France requires not a 
conqueror, but a king who understands how 
to rule over free citizens in the spirit of free. 
dom; she requires no new glory, no acces- 
sion of power; she stands, a country of free 
citizens, majestic among the powers of Eu- 
rope. God grant tous the freedom which the 
charter promises, and defend us from milita- 
ry tyranny! 

Madelon, said the veteran interrupting kim 
with a mournful voice, roll up the eagle, and 
carry it to its old resting place. 

Madeion obeyed, and threw at the same 
time a beseeching glance at Claude. The 
latter understood it, and seized her hand, 
which she however quickly withdrew, while a 
slight color overspread her cheeks; and at 
this moment, for the first time, she appeared. 
to the young man beautiful. 

Will you make haste, Madelon? said the 
old man with some vehemence. He then sat 
down again on his chair, and fell to stroking 
his dog. 

Captain Songeret ! Claude now began, you 
appear to have misunderstood me. 

No! answered the old man coldly: I un- 
derstand you very well. My way conducts 
me to the right hand; yours leads you to the 
left ; therefore for the present we are separa- 
ted. But advance as far as you choose, and 
whithersoever vou advance, I wish you all pos- 
sible success, yet we shall come together 
againatlast. Whether youdethrone the Bour- 
bons, or choose a citizen king, or proclaim @ 
republic, it will amount to the same thing. 
France, after various storms, will obey only a 
military chief; nothing but the reins in the 
hands of a fortunate warrior will be able to tame 
that unruly courser. The nation is too warlike 
for the love of glory not to swallow up all other 
passions in the end. You will play witha 
citizen king. If you have a republic, con~ 
tending ambitious minds will chafe against 
each other, as in the time of Robespierre, and 
after a short circuit, you will again stand at 
the place where you set out, and our neigh. 
bors will have bought our experience, at a 
cheaper price than ourselves. 

Young Ducanger, regretting that he had 
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perhaps too rudely touched a string whose 
tone was so painful to the old man, attempt- 
ed some soothing explanations. But Captain 
Songeret had become sparing of his words, 
declined to enter into any farther communi- 
cations, and Claude was obliged this time to 
leave the vetcran, with the consciousness that 
he had offended him. 

As Madelon lighted him out, she walked 
in silence before him to the door; but when 
he offered his hand to bid her adieu, she per- 
mitted its slight pressure, and said, Do, dear 
Mr. Claude, never say any thing against Na- 
poleon, for it grieves my grandfather, and | 
would not have him angry with you for the 
whole world. Good night, Mr. Ducanger! 
She then glided within the door, and left him 
alone. 

[T'o be continued.) 
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GOMUVATUGA PTOI. 


AN ESSAY 
ON SOME INTERESTING FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE 





PRESENT COMET. 
The recent visit of a brilliant stranger to 
our skies is so closely connected with the tri- 
umphs and the history of science, as to re- 
quire at Jeast some passing commemoration 
in your pages. Without the slightest pretcn- 
sions to any profound or original research, | 
shall endeavor to present a series of intervst- 


ing facts, collected from ordinary sources of 


information, and interspersed with a few re- 
flections and remarks. - My ambition will be 
fully satisfied, if I can condense the studies 
of two or three weeks into a single hour’s 
instructive entertainment, for those whose 
avocations have led them through different 
pursuits. I have also taken great pains to 
reduce the difficulties of the subject, to the 
comprehension of the youngest and the fair- 
est of your readers. 

Not the least curious department of the 
general subject now before us, is what may 
be called the Literature of Comets. 'The num- 
ber of treatises on this branch of philosophy, 
would be incredible to those whose inquiries 
have happened not to take this direction. In 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Brittanica, or General In- 
dex to British and Foreign Literature, are 
more than two closely printed solid quarto 
columns, of very fine type, containing the ti- 
tles alone, of such works on Comets as have 
been printed since the year 1474. Even ma- 
ny of these titles are so quaint and striking, 
and present so picturesque a history of the 
wild and fluctuating opinions occasioned 
from time to time by the visits of those ec- 
centric bodies to our system, that I cannot 
resist extracting several of them as appro- 
priate to the design of this essay. As long 
ago as the year 1555, appeared a tract enti- 
iled, A Prognostication Everlastinge of right 
good effecte fruictfully augmented by the au- 
thor; contayning plain,briefe, pleasaunte, cho- 
sen rules to judge the weather, by the Sunne, 
Moone, Starres, Comets, Rainbow, Thunder 





Cloudes, with other extraordinary Tokens, 
not omitting the aspects of the Planets ; with 
a brief judgment forever of Plenty, Lacke, 
Sickness, Death.” This was written by Leon- 
ard Digges, who bears the reputation of hav- 
ing been an able mathematician in his time. 

In 1578, appeared the following treatise. 
“A view of certain Wonderful Effects of late 
days come to passe and now newly conferred 
(i. e. compared) with the presignification of 
the Comete, or Blazing Star, which appeared 
in the South West, upon the 10th day of No- 
vember last past.” 

In 1618, Chiaramonti, an Italian astrono- 
mer, published at Venice, a treatise, in which 
he maintained that comets were not celestial 
bodies, but originated in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, or rather between the moon 
and the earth. 

In 1665, appeared a Latin Treatise with 
this title, “ Dissertatio de Cometis, utrum sint 
signa an cause, an utrumque an neutrum— 
of which the English is, Dissertation on Com- 
ets, whether they are signs, or causes ; wheth- 
er they are both; or neither. Here we see 
philosophy, breaking through the mist of su- 
perstition. 

In 1670, was published « Theatrum Cometi- 
cum: containing among other things, the 
History of Comets, from the Flood to 1655.” 
Dr. Watt pronounces this to be a work of 
great labor, giving a minute historical account 
of every single comet that has been seen or 
recorded. Such a work must be invaluable 
in ascertaining the periodical time of any 
particular comet. 

In 1680, appeared, “Account of the Signi- 
fication of the Comet, which hath been long 
visible in England.” And in the next year, 
“ Ludus Poecticus in recentem Cometam,”’ i. e. 
A poetical Essay on the recent Comet. Who 
will write a poem on the comet of the present 
year? 

In 1683, we have atract with this bold and 
positive title, "hat comets are not the presa- 
gers or forerunners of any evil. Here is quite 
an advance in philosophical speculation from 
the modest and dubious pamphlet of 1665, in- 
quiring whether they are signs or causes, 
whether they are both or neither! 

Samuel Hardy, Rector of Little Blacken- 
ham, published in 1752, “An Essay on the 
Use to be made of Comets.” This Essay ap- 
pears to have a scientific application only. 

Just before the last appearance of the pres- 
ent comet in 1757, a pamp/ilet was issued in 
London with the following alarming title :— 
“An account of the remarkable comet whose 
appearance is expected at the end of this 
present year, 1757, or at the beginning of 
1758. ‘The whole illustrated with reflections 
on the general conflagration.” 

In 1768, was published, “A New The- 
ory of Comets, plainly showing that they 
are not solid, compact, fixed, and durable 
bodies, like those of the planets, but that 
they are solar meteors or exhalations, of 
of the same nature with our smoke, which, 
flying to a certain distance from the sun, 














thicken or draw together to such a mass, 
that at last their own gravity forces them back 
into its blaze, where they no sooner arrive 
than they take fire, and are violently thrown 
off in right lines through the universe, till 
their own flames have exhausted their sub- 
stance.” 

In 1779, we find the following : “A Disser- 
tation on Comets ; the nature, cause, and use 
of their tails, and the reason of their long 
trajectories.” 

In 1781, “The Phenix; or reasons for be- 
lieving that the Comet is the real Pheenix of 
the ancients.” 

In 1811, was published, “« A Sermon occa- 
sioned by the appearance of the Comet.” 

Tn 1812, «Observations of a Comet, with 
remarks on the construction of its different 
parts.” 

The titles of the numberless other publica- 
tions on the subject, present nothing partic- 
larly remarkable. 

The comet, whose appearance we have 
lately witnessed, is styled Halley’s, in conse- 
quence of that astronomer’s having first dis- 
covered the fact of its being periodical, and 
revolving round the sun once in 75 or 76 
years. Lalande, himself one of the greatest 
astronomers of France, pronounces Halley 
to have been the greatest astronomer of Eng- 
land. He was a cotemporary of Newton, and 
among his other achievements in astronomic- 
al science, are enumerated the following. He 
supplied a defect in Kepler’s theory of the 
planetary motions, in consequence of which 
those motions are at present so exactly cal- 
culated ; he established the fact of the sun’s 
revolution round its axis, by observing one of 
the spots on the disk of that luminary; he 
fixed the longitude of the Cape of Good Hope, 
by an accurate observation of the conjunc- 
tion of Mars and the moon ; he arranged the 
stars of the southern hemisphere into con- 
stellations, while residing on the island of 
St. Helena, which is now as justly distin- 
guished for a spot called Halley’s Mount, as 
for Napoleon’s toinb; for the Catalogue of 
the southern stars which he published, he has 
been called the southern Tycho—Tycho Bra- 
he having previously given to the world a cat- 
alogue of stars in the northern hemisphere ; 
his numerous observations and ingenious in- 
quiries on the variations of the Magnetic 
Compass threw vast light on that important 
subject ; he was employed by Newton to pre- 
pare the Principia for the press. He attain- 
ed the protracted age of eighty-six years, af- 
ter one of the most active, eventful, useful 
lives, that a man of science probably ever 
passed. The honors that he received from 
various sovereigns in Europe, the disputes in 
which he was involved with learned men, the 
employments and expeditions on which he was 
commissioned, and the vast multitude of his 
publications in Natural Philosophy, give to 
his biography rather the air of adventures in 
the busy world than of secluded devotion to 
the cause of science. 

It was Newton who in modern times first 
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conceived the idea that comets traced a reg- 
ular orbit round the sun, in the same general 
manner as the planets. The idea thus start- 
ed by that great philosopher, was caught up 
by the more active practical mind of Halley, 
who determined to observe very narrowly the 
progress of such as should be offered to his 
eye. But how could he decide whether or 
not any particular comet regularly revolved 
round the sun? He could not have done it, 
had not his way been prepared by astronom- 
ical observers for many generations before 
him. Every fact in nature, every careful 
experiment, every accurate observation, or 
just conclusion, however obscure, insignifi- 
cant, or isolated it may appear, is by no means 
to be despised, since it often bears some rela- 
tion to remote and most important truths and 
discoveries. It was thus in the case before 
us. Whenever a comet had appeared in the 
heavens for the two or three hundred years 
previous to the time of Halley, there were 
persons in Europe, who followed its motions 
from star to star until it disappeared, and then 
left records of its progress as distinct and in- 
telligible as the course of the Mississippi on 
a map of NorthAmerica. Twenty-four com- 
ets, or rather twenty-four cometary appear- 
ances had thus been accurately observed. 
Halley himself observed the motions of one 
in 1682. On comparing the recorded paths 
of the other twenty four, he found that there 
was a wonderful resemblance between his 
own and three others which had appeared in 
the years 1456, 1531, and 1607. The inter- 
val between these different periods was about 
75 or 76 years. Not only this, ail four of 
these comets, when nearest the sun, had oc- 
cupied just about the same distance from that 
luminary. Moreover, their track along 
the heavens was in the same direction, and 
through nearly the same constellations. 
Here surely were mutual resemblances suffi- 
cient to warrant the most sober and cautious 
philosopher in pronouncing these four appear- 
ances to indicate one and the same comet. 
Accordingly, Halley predicted that in about 
76 years more, that is to say in 1756 or 7, the 
same body, after having travelled through im- 
mense and unseen depths of space, would 
return to the solar system, and wheel in its 
accustomed orbit roundthe sun. He himself 
lived to within fourteen years of the predict- 
ed period, and if hisspan had been protract- 
ed to the same extent and with the same men- 
tal and bodily vigor as has since been accor- 
ded to our own good Dr. Holyoke of Salem, 
Halley might have enjoyed the enviable priv- 
ilege of verifying his own calculation in per- 
son. But happily, the establishment of such 
a result depended not on the life of one phi- 
losopher. The torch of science languishes 
not from the failure of the hands which hold 
and feed it. It still continues to be delivered 
down from one to another, deriving new stead- 
iness, clearness, and brilliancy, from each 
successive transmission. 

As the year 1759, being that of the comet’s 
expected return, was approaching, the atten- 








tion of Europe was naturally directed to the 
interesting event. Whether, however, it 
would arrive exactly in that year, or a little 
before, or a little after, depended on the dis- 
tance which the large planets Jupiter and 
Saturn should happen at the time to be from 
the comet’s orbit. Those planets might be 
so situated as more or less to retard its pro- 
gress, by the attraction of gravitation. A 
number of French mathematicians therefore 
undertook to calculate the influences which 
those planets would respectively exert on 
their visiter. The difficulties of these calcu- 
lations were prodigious. For as the comet, 
and Jupiter, and Saturn, are every moment 
changing their places, so the attraction of 
every single moment differs from that of ev- 
ery preceding and every succeeding moment. 
Now they did not presume to calculate these 
influences for every successive moment. But 
they did undertake the still tremendous task 
of estimating the comet’s place at each suc- 
cessive hour of its orbit. So arduous were 
their labors, that they missed their regular 
meals and sleep, and what was still more se- 
rious, one of them lost his perfect health for 
the remainder of his life. The names of 
these heroic devotees to science, were Clair- 
aut, and Lalande, assisted, however, by the 
wife of a watchmaker in Paris, without whose 
aid they acknowledge that they could not have 
accomplished their task. 

But even before that task could be com- 
menced, an algebraic problem of great diffi- 
culty was necessary to be solved. That is, 
it was necessary that they should have a cer- 
tain rule by which to govern their calcula- 
tions. This rule involved the motions of 
three or more bodies moving freely in space, 
and subject to each other’s attractions. It is 
one of the most important and celebrated 
problems belonging to astronomical science ; 
for only by means of it have we arrived at 
that wonderful nicety by which the move- 
ments of the moon and other planets are at 
present so accurately calculated. The three 
great mathematicians who solved this prob- 
lem, were Euler, D’Alembert, and Clairaut. 
The first was a German, the last two, French- 
men. There is something to me very stri- 
king in the circumstance that only the conti- 
nental mathematicians undertook to meet the 
difficulties belonging to a subject which was 
first started by an English philosopher. But 
the fact is, that at this epoch, probably not a 
philosopher or a mathematician in England, 
was equal to such an achievement. The gen- 
ius of science seems to shift his ground from 
time to time, like the sun-gazing eagle. Or, 
to change the illustration, the soil of a nation 
seems at one period to be vigorous in regard 
to the higher efforts of the mind, and then the 
crop degenerates, or dies away. Certain it 
is that from the days of the Newtons, the Hal- 
leys, and the Hooks, to about the beginning 
of the present century, England achieved al- 
most nothing for the advancement of mathe- 
matical science; while in France and Ger- 
many, triumph upon triumph accumulated, to 











meet in a glorious consummation at last in the 
person of La Place. Since the time of La 
Place, both England and France have contin- 
ued to boast their great astronomers and 
mathematicians, and I presume, at the pres- 
ent day, neither nation claims a superiority 
over the other. Undoubtedly, in both coun- 
tries, there are men of science equal to the 
calculations necessary for fixing the comet’s 
true place; though the discoveries and improve- 
ments made in natural philosophy during the 
preceding seventy-five years, while they lead 
to greater accuracy in the result, impose 
greater labors and difficulties on those who 
undertake to avail themselves in full of every 
advantage. 

After Clairaut and his laborious coadjutors 
had completed their calculations, they pre. 
dicted that the comet would arrive at its per- 
ihelion, or point nearest the sun, on the 4th 
of April, 1759. It really arrived at that point 
on the 18th of March, instead of the 4th of 
April, thus exhibiting a difference of twenty- 
three days. But mark the progress which 
had been made in science since the time of 
Halley. Halley had not even ventured to fix 
the year of the comet’s re-appearance. The 
learned world, when they first began to look 
for its return, knew not whether to expect it 
in 1758, or 1759. Now, Clairaut’s and La- 
lande’s calculations brought the matter down 
to an error of only twenty-three days.—Let 
us observe another step taken by science 
from Clairaut’s days to our own. So many 
things were still undiscovered and undecided, 
that if Clairaut had been called upon to pre- 
dict when the comet would re-appear again, 
he would not have ventured to fix the point 
more exactly than to say, some time in the 
year 1835. He would not, to be sure have 
deliberated as Halley did, between two years, 
but he would have considered himself almost 
insane to conjecture the very month. Con- 
trast this circumstance with the following 
language held by the Edinburgh Review of 
last April. After describing the methods 
which calculators of different countries had 
taken to arrive at the desired result, the re- 
viewer says, “On the whole, it may be con- 
sidered as tolerably certain, that the comct 
will become visible in every part of Europe 
about the latter end of August, or the begin- 
ning of September next.” Now I have be- 
fore me an extract fromthe London Standard of 
Aug. 31, containing a letter from Mr. Coop- 
er, a distinguished astronomer of Ireland, an- 
nouncing that he had discovered the comet on 
the morning of the twenty-sixth of August. 
We also know that Professors Olmsted and 
Loomis discovered the comet at New Haven 
in the latter end of August. The reviewer 
proceeds to specify that the comet would pass 
directly through the constellation of Ursa 
Major, between the 3d and 11th of October. 
Accordingly, Mr. Elford, of the Telegraph 
office in this city, who took nightly observa- 
tions for several weeks, informs me that its 
presence in Ursa Major, was but little if at 
all wide of the reviewer’s prediction. 
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During the next seventy-five years through 
which the comet will be travelling its round, 
still greater improvements will unquestiona- 
bly be made, and still greater accuracy secu- 
red. The Almanacs and Scientific Journals 
of the next and succeeding generations, will 
no doubt specify the day and hour of this phe- 
nomenon’s motions, with as much correct- 
ness as they now do those of the moon or the 
planet Venus. 

Since the time of Halley, the histories and 
chronicles of the middle ages, together with 
those of antiquitv, have been diligently search- 
ed for records of the different appearances of 
the comet bearing his name. Looking back 
through intervals of about seventy-five years: 
a great number of appearances have tius been 
satisfactorily verified. The Edinburgh Re- 
view for April 1835, presents a most interest- 
ing shetch of these records. There have 
been traced about twenty distinct memorials 
of this periodica) phenomenon; and that 
more have not been found recorded, is owing 
no doubt to the confusion of the times, the 
destruction of libraries, the occasional low 
' state of science and literature, and other sim- 
ilar causes. Still there is scarcely a more 
impressive fact in literary history, than that 
for two or three thousand years, this very lu- 
minary should have regularly arrived, and 
have been so regularly observed and noted as 
it has been by successive generations of men, 
who were a!l along entirely unconscious that 
its visits were periodical, but regarded it as so 
many different comets; till at length, the 
light of truth burst through this chaos of sep- 
arate and unconnected observations, and re- 
duced them to a beautiful order, a single chain 
of many links, for the reflecting admiration of 
the present age. 

To return to the labors of Clairaut, the 
French Astronomer. It ought to be remem- 
bered to his honor, that he anticipated the 
possibility of even a larger error in his calcu- 
lations than twenty-three days. One reason 
which he assigned for such an anticipation, 
evinced his wonderful sagacity, and prepared 
a new celebrity for his name. On examin- 
ing the motions of the planets according to 
the rule which I before mentioned as wrought 
out by the joint labors of himself, D’Alem- 
bert, and Euler, he could not account for the 
places occupied by Jupiter and Saturn in the 
starry heavens, unless he supposed that there 
was another planet revolving at some dis- 
tance beyond the orbit of Saturn, and occa- 
sionally affecting their motions. He there- 
fore boldly asserted the probability that the 
motions of Halley’s comet also were disturb- 
ed by some undiscovered planet of our system. 
“In 22 years after this time,”’ says the Edin- 
burgh Review, “this conjecture was accu- 
rately fulfilled by the discovery of the planet 
Herschel, revolving round the sun one thou- 
sand millions of miles beyond the orbit of 
Saturn.” Sothat Clairaut predicted the dis- 


covery, or rather conjectured the existence 
of the planet Herschel, by simply observing 
the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. 











| still had a considerable train. 
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Here tien was a new and definite element 
for the operations of those mathematicians 
who would have to calculate the comet’s re- 
turn for the present year. They knew in 
what part of his orbit Herschel would be found 
when the comet should approach our system. 
They also knew with some accuracy the in- 
fluences which Herschel would exert. Hence 
arose some of the advantages which they en- 
joyed over their predecessors. 

When all the motions of the present com- 
et shall have been thoroughly observed and 
noted, we may expect that some light will be 
thrown upon a subject which has of late years 
occasioned considerable philosophical specu- 
lation. Two German astronomers, Encke 
and Bicla, who have discovered the periodic- 
al revolutions of two other comets during the 
present century, have ascertained that their 
motions are very sensibly affected by some 
cause beyond the present system of our plan- 
ets. It isa cause too more uniform in its 
operation than that of a planet revolving be- 
yond the orbit of Herschel. For a planet 
would somtimes disturb the comet more and 
sometimes less, according to the part of its 
orbit in which it happened to be when the 
cometappeared. Now Biela and Encke have 
ascertained that ‘heir comets, which revolve 
through their orbits every few years, and thus 
give them opportunities of accurate observa- 
tion,are, as I observed,disturbed more uniformly 
than if they were affected by a revolving 
planet. Accordingly, they have both enter- 
tained the conclusion that there is diffused 
through the heavens some resisting medium, 
some fine etherial fluid, analogous to the at- 
mosphere of our earth, which retards the pas- 
sage of a body through it. Considerable cu- 
riosity is entertained respecting the share 
which Halley’s comet of this year will con- 
tribute to the solution of this problem. If it 
shall be found, that its motions have been re- 
tarded by some other cause than the several 
planets of our system, very little doubt will 
exist that it has encountered in its long, slow, 
and distant course, a resisting medium of the 
nature just described. The probability of 
such a medium receives a wonderful corrob- 
oration from recent discoveries and specula- 
tions in the science of optics. The belief is 
now very general among scientific men, that 
the sensation of sight is produ:ed by some- 
thing like waves agitated through a very fine 
material medium between the object seen, 
and the surface of our eyes. Thus ‘t will be 
remarkable if astronomy and c¢ tics render a 
concurrent testimony fromm such different and 
unexpected quarters, to tle existence of this 
attenuated and etherial fluid. 

One point, [ think, has already been deter- 
mined by the appearance of the present com- 
et. It was supposed by Halley and his suc- 
cessors that the splendor of this luminary 
has been diminishing for several centuries. 
For it was not so brilliant in Halley’s time, 
(1682,) as the records of its former appear- 
ances describe it to have been, although it 
The same con- 








clusion seemed to be confirmed by its appear- 
ance in 1759; for at this latter period it ex- 
hibited no train at all, except through a tele- 
scope. But I presume no one who looked at 
it with the naked eye, about the middle of Oc- 
tober last, could be mistaken in observing a 
very considerable train. Thus we may con- 
clude that there is no continued diminution 
in its brilliancy, at least so far as that quality 
depends on the possession of a train. 

It may be interesting to remark, that the 
comet at this moment has passed its perihel- 
ion, or nearest point to the sun, and is wheel- 
ing round that luminary with its greatest ve- 
locity. It has not been seen for several 
weeks, and will not again appear until Janu- 
ary next, when after having completely pas- 
sed round the sun, it will approach the earth 
a second time, and remain visible during the 
month of February. 

A great deal of conjecture has been expend- 
ed on the nature, use, and dangerousness of 
these heavenly bodies. On this field, however, 
it is beyond the purpose of the present essay to 
enter. Yet it may be mentioned as a pretty 
well ascertained fact, that the peril to be ex- 
pected to our earth from a collision with one 
of them would be infinitely less than has of- 
ten been apprehended. It is reasonably sup- 
posed that they consist of not much more than 
a collection or condensation of very minute 
particles of vapor or some similar substance. 
For even their nucleus or head is transparent, 
fixed stars having been visible to the tele- 
scope directly through that part. The fact 
of their exceeding lightness is also confirm- 
ed by the circumstance that they exert no 
perceptible attraction on other heavenly bod- 
ies. Jupiter and Saturn disturb every comet 
that comes within their reach, aud even very 
sensibly affect each other’s movements. But 
neither Jupiter nor Saturn has been found to 
lose or gain a single moment in their revolu- 
tions round the sun, by the nearest approach- 
es ofacomet. Nay, a comet once went so near 
to Jupiter, as to get entangled for some time 
among the four satellites of that planet, and 
was so much disturbed as to depart in a differ- 
ent orbit from that which it previously pursued. 
Yet it affected not in the slightest degree the 
motions of the satellites, comparatively small 
as those bodies are. Thus we could not rea- 
sonably dread the shock of one of these bod- 
ies against our globe. Yet it is evident that 
they must have some substance and some 
weight ; for at the distance of 3,000,000,000 
miles from the sun, the comet of Halley feels 
and obeys the attractive power of that far- 
reaching monarch. At his command it turns, 
however reluctantly, a very short and sharp 
angle, and travels back with slowly increasing 
pace till it arrives within 50,000,000 miles 
of him, at which point, in consequence of his 
attraction, it rushes along at the rate of a mill- 
ion of miles a day. 

A living astronomer calculates that as ma- 
ny as 7,000,000 comets belong to our solar 
system. His mode of reasoning isthis. He 
knows that not less than a certain number 
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occupy a very limited space in the system, for 
they have at different times been seen within 
that space ; and assuming what certainly is 
altogether probable, that they must be diffu- 
sed uniformly over every other part of the 
system, he consults the Jaw of proportion, 
and justly concludes that the whole number 
amounts to at least 7,000,000. 

Here then is a busy, living picture for the 
imagination to dwell upon. These seven 
millions of comets no doubt bear an important 
part in the great work-day of creation. ‘They 
are incessantly flying to and fro in theirlong, 
narrow, and eccentric orbits. Unlike the 
planets which compose our system, they pur- 
sue every possible direction in wheeling round 
the sun. For the seven planets, Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, all revolve in one direction, i. e. 
from west to east, about their central Jumina- 
ry; as if some single hand had given them 
their impulse from a stationary region in the 
heavens. Not only this; these seven plan- 
ets are nearly in the same plane; i. e. they 
move, as seven balls would do around an as- 
tral lamp, placed at different distances from 
it, but never rising above nor sinking below 
the central and bulging part of the glass, but 

‘keeping ever in the same level; as if they all 
belonged to one family, loved one particular 
spot, and lingered about the place of their 
common origin. Th:s is the reason why you 
never see a planet at any distance from the 
Zodiac. Never is it caught making an ex- 
cursion near the north pole; never discover- 
ed peeping in at the chambers of the fai 
South ; but is always seen at the east or west 
of you, or moving over your head, thus faith- 
fully continuing in the same plane with its 
radiant brothers and sisters. ‘he comets on 
the contrary, the 7,000,000 of comets, move 
as if those seven balls rolled round the lamp 
in every poss’ble direction; some up, some 
down, some horizontally, some obliquely, so 
that no quarter of the heavens is free from 
their daring intrusion. In short, so far as 
their mere directions indicate, the motions of 
the planets argue in a most clear and direct 
manner, an immediately designing intelli- 
gence; while the motions of the comets seem 
to have been more left to a principle of chance. 
Yet properly speaking, there is no such thing 
as chance among the works of God. What 
seems such to our short-sighted eyes, is ofien 
discovered to bear an important, wholesome, 
and even necessary relation to the system of 
creation. These very comets may be, and to 
my mind, probably are, collections of all the 
waste and superfluous matter which would 
naturally be floating about in a region occu- 
pied as the solar system is. If suffered to 
agglomerate in one mass, these particles of 

matter might disturb and bring down awful 
ruin on the beautifully poised globes, which, 
as can be mathematically demonstrated, are 
now arranged as if for a glorious eternity. 

Whereas, by being collected only into small, 

light, and thin bodies, they range in every 
direction, not merely without producing any 











mischief, but in fact preventing incalculable 
mischief. Relying, therefore, on a just anal- 
ogy, we may fairly conclude, that comets act 
either as the carrion-birds, or the safety-valves 
of the universe. S. G. 
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Pustic Amusements—New Epirion or Hermans’ 
Porms—Ruymes oF AN ARTIST—F RENcH Books 
FoR YouTH—RECREATIONS INSTRUCTIVES ET AMU- 
SANTES—VIiE DE GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


Medora. We were speaking of city amuse- 
ments when we last parted. Have you enjoyed 
them ? ry 

Lisa. Yes; I have had my complement of 
mirth since then, and if laughter, as has been as- 
serted, distinguishes us from the brutes, I must 
be nearly an angel. After seeing Sutton and 
Saubert I went to examining books on magic, and 
hunted the Cyclopedias for Ventriloquism. Mr. 
Sutton’s power astonished me. 

Medora. When I witness such spectacles, I 
usually give myself up to the illusion, and am 
quite willing to believe that a lady can walk out 
of a pie, or a pockethandkerchief be omnipres- 
ent. 

The exquisite piano-forte touch of Louis Ma- 
jor, and the scientific singing of Miss Jenny Sau- 
bert, lend considerable dignity to the legerdemain 
of the evening ; but a musical taste has to be 
created in this country. I believe that many 
around me would have been willing to exclaim, 
as one did, that that almost beats Jim Crow! 
This remark, though droll enough, shows the 
backwardness of our musical education. 

Lisa. The Panorama of Navarino should not 
be slighted. Persons are apt to expect from 
these paintings the touch of a master, but it is 
sufficient, if without disgusting the eye by false 
proportions, they give as this does a brilliant view 
which all the reading in the world could not im- 
press upon our minds. Costume, scenery, geo- 
graphical relations and historical associations are 
presented without mental labor, and fixed on the 
memory. 

And this I presume is one of the advantages 
of the Illusions or Dissolving Scenes which I 
mean shortly to visit. The papers of the day 
have given their testimonials in favor of this ex- 
hibition. If there was wealth enough in a com. 
munity, what a charm would these spectacles 
lend to schools, with an apparatus to stamp mem- 
ory at once through the sight.—But Medora, Iam 
half tempted to show my acquired skill in Leger- 
demain by conjuring away this volume of Mrs. 
Hemans’ Poems. 

Medora, 1 do not blame you for wishing it, 
but you had better go honestly to Berrett’s and 
buy it. Mr. Ash has indeed given to the admi- 
rers of Mrs. Hemans (and who are not?) a valua- 
ble work in this complete collection of her poems. 
An elegant and critical preface by B. B. Thatcher, 
and a bust of the authoress, add to the value of 
what was before inestimable, and the external ap- 
pearance is finished and tasteful. There can be 
no more appropriate gift than this for the ap- 
proaching season of presents. Every woman 
who has soul for thé pure in thought, or mind for 
polish in versification, should own this volume. 
I love these verses when I am happy, and they 
comfort me when I am sorrowful, carrying 








away sickly thoughts like breeze-wafted mu- 
sic. Her poetry has no laughter,—scarcely a 
smile beams out from it. She rises among other 
women like an organ amid inferior instruments, 
and we feel that it would be sacrilege to ask for 
light or worldly sounds from those heaven-dedica- 


ted keys, 

Lisa. Do you rank her as high as Joanna 
Baillie ? 

Medora. Yes; but like two “bright particu- 


lar stars,” they are distinguished rather by differ- 
ence of color than radiance. 

I perceive you are glancing at The Rhymes of 
an Artist byJ.H. Mifflin. They are not publish- 
ed but presented to his friends. He has a deli- 
cate pen as well as brush. “ We met,” is very 
naive and graceful and there is force as well as 
delicacy in the following lines. 


WHAT IS IT TO DIE? 


Say what is it to die ? Oh die we never 
Before death strikes us down,into the tomb ? 
The easiest death we meet, is when forever 
We leave life’s darkness for the softer gloom 
Of that earth-walled, grass-draperied little room, 
Where sorrow comes not ; where we ne’er can 
know, ‘ 
Again, life’s life devoted to the doom 
Of death—thro’ slander or neglect—the blow 
Of others’ death,—the death of our heart’s hope 
below! 


Lisa, ‘They are indeed striking, and have the 
quaintness of the old poets with modera polish. 
What are these French Books ? 

Medora. Avery desirable species, simple and 
pure, for American youth. Recreations instruc- 
tives et amusantes, and Vie de George Washing- 
fon—From Hussey’s Bookstore. An accomplish- 
ed French Professor has given me the following 
satisfactory opinion of them. 

“The ‘Recreations instructives et amusantes, 
ou choix @historiettes morales, are extracted 
from the works of Mesdames de Choiseuil, de 
Renneville, and Jauffret, ladies who stand high in 
French literature. They present a collection of 
tales well calculated to impress the mind of the 
young, nor can they fail to please those of riper 
age. Each of these tales treats of a vice ora 
defect whose consequences are depicted in vivid 
and true colors. A high sense of decorum pre- 
vails over the whole. The precepts of morality 
are unsophisticated, and adapted to every capaci- 
ty.. The style is concise, clear, and elegant. It 
is free from such terms and expressions as are 
capable of puzzling persons who are not well ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of the French lan- 
guage. Onthat account the book commends it- 
self to the perusal of all, and especially to those 
who wish to make that language more familiar to 
them. 

‘* T have perused the Life of Washington, trans- 
lated from the English into French by Mr. A. N. 
Girault, and am pleased to state that this book 
will be serviceable to persons who are not well 
conversant with the French language; it will af- 
ford them the opportunity of improving them- 
selves. The translation is simple in style, and 
at the same time unites exactness with lucidity. 
I would recommend it for French schools.” 








REMITTANCES. 
From M. H., Savannah. 
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Several provinces in Spain have rebelled against 
both Don Carlos and the queen, and demanded a 
free constitution. 

Col. Cogdell’s admirable portrait of the late 
Judge Johnson is to be appropriately presented 
to the nation, and deposited in a public gallery at 
Washington. 

Mr.R. J. Curtis, anative of Charleston, has, 
after struggling through long discouragements, 
attained to considerable eminence as a portrait 
painter. 

The tide of emigration through Buffalo to the 
west, is said to be unprecedented. 

The magnificence of the internal improvements 
in the United Siates, is attracting much attention 
in Europe. 

A beautiful new die for the coins of the United 
States, designed by Sully, is now in preparation. 

An adder being lately caught and imprisoned 
in a pockethandkerchief, committed suicide by 
biting his own body. 

Eighty-two feet and. upwards of the Bunker 
Hill monument are completed. 

Mrs. Schriber of this city, has published a most 
attractive advertisement for the lovers of choice 
flowers. 

News is transmitted by telegraphs between Pa- 
ris and London in an hour and a half. 

Nitro-muriatic acid, accidentally rubbed on a 
cancer, has been found to remove it. 

The polarity of a magnetic needle will be de- 
stroyed, by thrusting it for a few moments into an 
onion. 

Only three deaths of white persons occurred in 
Charleston in the last week of October. No 
child among them. 

During the October gale, large numbers of red 
headed wood-peckers, reed-birds, mocking-birds, 
blue-jays, stone-plovers, large blue-herons, and 
night-herons, were blown 70 miles from land, and 
alighted on the schooner Laura. 

A writer in the Courier, proposes the establish- 
ment of a Whaling Company in Charleston. 

A young mechanic of Woburn, Mass., has in- 
vented a machine to peg boots by water. 

The anniversary of the invention of printing 
has been celebrated at Harlaem, in Hoiland, by 
orations, poems, a public dinner, and illumina- 
tions. 

A steam-coach has travelled ona common road 
from London to Marlborough, 75 miles, in 6 hours 
and 48 minutes, exclusive of stoppages. 

The New-York Mirror announces that Mr. 
Willis will resume his editorial labors at home 
this winter. 

Not less than 1500 persons lately partook of 
grapes and wire this season, in the vineyard of 
J. Dow, Esq. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, has in- 
vented a stove, which is unencumbered with a 
pipe, does not emit smoke, and does not shed 
ashes. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives 
have voted to continue the law against concerts 
or theatrical exhibitions on Saturday and Sunday 
evenings. 

Four hundred and fifty young gentlemen have 
graduated this year in the different colleges of 
New-England, New-York and New.Jersey. 
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third century since the first complete English 
Bible was printed. 

Mr. Booth has declined acting in New-Orleans, 
on account of the banishment from that city of the 
gamblers, whom he calls his patrons. 

A respectable boarding house for sailors is 
building in New-York, calculated to accommo. 
date three hundred persons. 

The Boston Academy of Music employs teach- 
ers to instruct children in music all over the 
country. 

A Baptist clergyman in Boston has published 
a pamphlet on the Philosophy of Ultraism. 

In Northern Germany, every child who goes to 
school, is as sure to be taught to sing as to read, 

There is a clergyman in Eddlestone, in Scot- 
land, by the name of Robertson, who occupies 
the same pulpit that his father, grand-father, and 
great-grand-father did before him. 

On the evening previous to the late commence- 
ment in Princeton College, eight orations were 
delivered by under-graduates; as representatives 
of the literary societies connected with the col- 
lege. 

Five thousand people crowd around the oyster- 
boats in London, on the first day of the oyster- 
season. To eat the fish on that day is supposed 
to confer good luck through the year. 

Mr. Hume, of the British House of Commons, 
proposes to abolish the custom of the members 
of that House standing with their hats off in the 
presence of the lords, while the lords sit with 
their hats on. 

Notice of a bill has been given in Parliament, 
to release Bishops from attending as legislators 
in that body. 

Joseph Buonaparte has arrived from England 
in a visit to this country, after an absence of 
five year 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lines sent by ‘A lover of genius,’ are very 
pretty for the age of the author; he must culti- 
vate his talents, and will hereafter be welcome. 
M. M. from Columbia—A lesson of death— 
Oscar—R. M. C. Savannah,—An obituary notice, 
all received, and necessarily postponed. 

The author of lines on Poland is requested to 
send another article. 

My Mountain Cottage, in No. 8. 








The third Sunday in October completed the 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE DOLL AUNT MARTHA MADE. 


Say not in childhood’s heart the ties 
Of love are quickly broken; 

For cherished long in memory, lies 
Affection’s simplest token. 





** What, leave my doll behind, mamma!” 
My little Anna said— 

“ My doll, that came with me so far, 
That lies with me in bed !” 

“ Why, Anna, she’s a tawdry thing, 
A faded, crippled creature, 

So large and heavy too, to bring,— 
Uncouth in form and feature. 

Her shoulders, they are broad and thick ; 
Her hips are twice as big; 

Her waist is like a walking-stick, 
Her head has lost its wig. 


Her cheeks, they have a mumpy swell, 








Her mouth is fierce and wide, 








Her eyes are indescribable, 
Her nose like nought beside. 


Two arms she has, but one is maimed ; 
Her legs are long and flat ; 

I think we all shall feel ashamed 
Of sucha doll as that.” 


“ Mamma, I'll hold her in my lap :. 
I'll wrap her in ashawl: 

I’ll dress ber in her prettiest cap— 
*Tis dress that makes the doll. 


“*'Tis true she has a monstrous head, 
And will sit toe-to-toe, 

And wide apart her arms are spread— 
But still I'd have her go. 


“* So tender is her little heart, 
To leave her here would break it— 
See how the cotton bursts apart 
The moment that you shake it! 
“This morning when J play’d with puss, 
In preference to Dolly, 
I saw her sit and stare at us, 
And look so melancholy ! 


“ Besides—”’ The effort to be gay 
Was o'er. I could divine 

Some tenderer feeling making way— 
She slipp’d her hand in mine. 


Her heart was ready to o’erflow ; 
Her flushing cheek betray’d it— 
“ Mother—” She scarce could speak for woe— 
“ Mother—Aunt Martha made it !”’ 
A. M. W. 





THE FLOWER, 
THE SUN, THE AIR, AND THE DEW. 


My father is the sun 
That shineth down on me, 
And I grow beneath his sight, 
Like a floweret pure and free. 
My mother is the air, 
That sofily fans my_leaf, 
And dries the pearly drop 
That falls in youthful grief. 


My sisters are the dew, 
And resting on my breast, 
Cheer me when I awake, 
Refresh me when I rest, 


But One is greater still 
Than sun, or air, or dew; 
The God who gives them all, 
And made the floweret too. 
C.G. FOR A LITTLE FLOWER. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE. 
LA FLEUR, 

Le Soleil, l’Air, et la Rosée. 


Mon Pere est le Soleil qui parcourant les cieux, 
Répand a flots sur moi sa féconde lumiére ; 

Je m’ anime au foyer de ses célestes feux, 

Il fait croitre au vallon Fleurette heureuse et chére. 


Ma Mere c’est le souffle embeaumé du Zéphir, 
Qui berce mollement ma tige printaniére ; 

Si l'orage-un instant me contraint a souffrir, 

Il en séche aussitét la trace passagére. 


Mes Seeurs, ce sont les pleurs qu’au matin d’un beau 
jour, 

Sur mon jeune calice a déposés I Aurore ; 

J’en recois au réveil un doux baiser d’amour 

Et la nuit leur fraicheur me réjouit encore. 


Mais il est un seul Etre 4 immense pouvoir, 
Plus grand que le Soleil, et Zéphir, et ’ Aurore, 
C'est Dieu qui créa Tvut, et que matin et soir 
Fleureite remercie de I’ avoir fait éclore. 

Ju. Hy.G..... 
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ORLIGLVTAL POBTRE. 


MARY ANNA GIBBES; 
THE YOUNG HEROINE OF STONO, 8. C.* 





Stono, on thy still banks 
The roar of war is heard; its thunders swell 
And shake yon mansion where domestic love 
Till now breathed simple kindness to the heart; 
Where white-arm’d childhood twined the neck of age, 
Where hospitable cares lit up the hearth, 
Cheering the lonely traveller on his way. 
A foe inhabits there, and they depart, 
The infirm old man, and his fair household too, 
Seeking another home.—Home ! Who can tell 
The touching power of that most sacred word, 
Save he who feels and weeps that he has none? 
Among that group of midnight exiles, fled 
Young Mary Anna, on whose youthful cheek 
But thirteen years had kindled up the rose. 
A laughing creature, breathing heart and love, 
Yet timid as the fawn in southern wilds. 
E’en the night-reptile on the dewy grass 
Startled the maiden, and the silent stars 
Looking so still from out their cloudy home 
Troubled her mind. No time was there for gauds 
And toilette art, in this quick flight of fear ; 
Her glossy hair, damp’d by the midnight winds, 
Lay on her neck dishevelled ; gathered round 
Her form in hurried folds clung her few garments; 
Now a quick thrilling sob, half grief, half dread, 
Came bursting from her heart,—and now her eyes 
Glar’d forth, as peal’d the cannon ; then beneath 
Their drooping lids, sad tears redundant flowed. 
But sudden mid the group a cry arose, 
“Fenwick! where is he?’ None returned reply, 
But a sharp piercing glance went out, around, 
Keen as a mother’s towards her infant child 
When sudden danger lowers, and then a shriek 
From one, from all burst forth—* He is not here!” 
Poor boy, he slept, nor crash of hurrying guns, 
Nor impious curses, nor the warrior’s shout 
Awoke his balmy rest! He dreamt such dreams 
As float round childhovud’s couch, of angel faces 
Peering through clouds ;—of sunny rivulets, 
Where the freslf stream flows rippling on, to waft 
A tiny sail ;—and of his rabbits white, 
With eyes of ruby, and his tender fawn’s 
Long delicate limbs, light tread, and graceful neck. 
He slept unconscious.—W ho shall wake that sleep ? 
All shrink, for now th’ artillery louder roars ;— 
The frightened slaves crouch at their master’s side, 
And he, infirm and feeble, scarce sustains 
His sinking weight. 
There was a pause, a hush 
So deep, that one could hear the forest leaves 
Flutter and drop between the war-gun’s peal. 
Then forward stood that girl, young Mary Anna, 
The tear dried up upon her cheek, the sob 
Crushed down, and in that high and lofty tone 
Which sometimes breathes of woman im the child, 
She said “ He shall not die ’’—and turned alone. 
Alone? oh gentle girlhood, not alone 
Art thou, if ONE waiching above will guard 
Thee on thy way. 
Clouds shrouded up the stars ;— 
On—on she sped, the gun’s broad glare her beacon ! 
The wolf-grow] sounded near.—on—onward still: 
The forest trees like warning spirits moaned,— 
She pressed her hands against her th -obbing heart, 
Put faltered not. The whizzing shot went by, 
Scarce heeded went.—Pass’d is a weary mile’ 





* This authentic anecdote is related by Major Gar- 
den. It is postry in itself, without the aid of measured 
language, but it is hoped its present form may extend 
the knowledge of this Carolina maiden among her 
countrymen. “The gallant Lieutenant Colonel Fen- 
wick, so much distinguished for his services in the 
late war, was the person saved.” 








With the light step a master-spirit gives 


On duty’s road, and she has reached her home. 
Her home—is this her home at whose fair gate 
Stern foes in silence stand to bar her way ? 
That gate, which from her infant childhood leap’d 
On its wide hinges glad at her return? 
Before the sentinels she trembling stood, 
And with a voice, whose low and tender tones 
Rose like the ring-dove’s in midsummer storms, 
She said, 

“ Please let me pass, and seek a child, 
Who, in my father’s mansion has been left 
Sleeping, unconscious of the danger near.” 

While thus she spake a smile incredulous 
Stole o’er the face of one,—the other cursed 
And barr’d her from the way. 

“ Oh, sirs,”’ she cried, 
While from her upraised eyes the tears stream’d down, 
And her small hands were clasp’d in agony, 
“ Drive me not hence, I pray. Until to-night 
I dared rot stray beyond my nurse's side 
In the dim twilight; yet Inow have come 
Alone, unguarded, this far dreary mile, 
By darkness unappalled ;—a simple worm 
Would often fright my heart, and bid it flutter, 
But now I’ve heard the wild wolf’s hungry how] 
With soul undaunted —till to-night, I’ve shrunk 
From men ;—and soldiers! searcely dared I look 
Upon their glittering arms ;—but here I come 
And sue to you, men, warriors ;—drive me not 
Away. He whom I seek is yet a child, 
A prattling boy, and must he, must he die? 
Oh, if you love your children, let me pass.— 
You will not? Then my strength and hope are gone, 
And I shall perish, e’er I reach my friends.”’ 

And then she press’d her brow, as if those hands 
So soft and small, could still its throbbing pulse. 
The sentinels looked calmly on, like men 
W hose blades had toyed with sorrow, and made sport 
Of woe. One step the maiden backward took, 
Lingering in thought, then hope like a soft flush 
Of struggling twilight kindled in her eyes. 

She knelt before them and re-urged her plea. 

“ Perchance you have a sister, sir, or you, 

A poor young thing like me; if she were here 
Kneeling like me before my vountrymen, 
They would not spurn her thus !” 

“Go, girl—pass on” — 
The soften’d voice of one replied, nor was 
She checked, nor waited she to hear repulse, 
But darted through the avenue, attained 
‘The hall, and springing up the well known stairs 
With sucha flight as the young eagle takes 
To gain its nest, she reached thie quiet couch, 
Where in bright dreams th’ unconscious sleeper lay. 
Slight covering o’er the rescued boy she threw, 
And caught him in her arms. He knew that cheek, 
Kiss’d it half-waking, then around her neck 
His hands entwined, and dropp’d to sleep again. 

She bore him onward, dreading now for him 
The shot that whizz’d along, and tore the earth 
In fragments by her side. She reached the guards, 
Who silent op’d the gate,—then hurried on, 

But as she pass’d them, from hor heart burst forth— 
“God bless you, gentlemen !”” then urged her way ; 
Those arms, whose heaviest load and task had been 
To poise her doll, and wield her childhood’s toys, 
Bearing the boy along the dangerous road. 

Voices at length she hears—her friends are near, 
They meet, and yielding up her precious charge, 
She sinks upon her father’s breast, in doubt 

*T wixt smiles and tears. 


C. G. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
CONTENTMENT. 

As through the toilsome world I stray, 

While flowers and thorns bestrew the way, 

Cheerful will seem life’s darkest day, 

With thee, Content. 


Ambition! Pride! with eyes of fire, 
For gems of fame and wealth aspire, 











But who can richer gems desire, 
Than bright Content ? 


Go seek her in the palace proud, 

Tu halls where glory rings aloud, 

There hid beneath a veiling cloud 
Is fair Content. 


But in the cot where wood-bine free 

And jessamine woo the honey-bee, 

There in her smiling home you'll see 
Gentle Content. 


The joys of fame and wealth are vain, 
They cannot soothe the bosom’s pain, 
But strive, my heart! strive hard to gain 
That pearl, Content. 4 
ELVINA. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE SCOTTISH BOY. 
Mount up, my hardy Scottish boy, 
To bold Ben-Nevis’ height, 
And look below on hills and dales 
Coeval with the light. 





Drink inspiration deep, my boy, 
Enraptured gaze around, 

For far as thy young glance can see, 
Each spot is classic ground. 

Edina view—a goodly sight, 
Her palaces and towers, 

She sits a queen enthroned in might,— 
The modern Athens ours! 


Though silent now her courtly halls 
Where kingly splendor shone, 

Iler sons obey when honor calis,— 
Their country is their throne. 


Where bonnie Doon meandering turns, 
There sang in love's true lays 

Nature’s own bard, our lowly Burns,— 
Boy, turn on him thy gaze! 


See Hobbie’s Ifow among the hills 
Endeared by Ramsay’s lay! 

Hawthornden, by Eske’s purling rills, 
Sweet as the breath of May. 


There’s not a tone or wizzard spell 
That e’er can be forgot, 

By hill or valley, brook or dell, 
They live—they live in Scott! 

See yonder fanes that long have stood— 
There martyred saints repose, 

Yes, gaze with awe in solemn mood ; 
From thence a light arose 


Like sunbeam over cot and hall, 
Shedding a ray divine ;— 

Oh, may their faith to thoe be all ; 
Their worth and truth be thine! 


With soaring thought turn to the field 
Where rest the noble dead ; 

Their fame is blazed on freedom’s shield, 
Beneath her shield they bled. 


Look, boy, and add another name 
Writ in thy country’s story, 

To those who dear to Scotia’s fame 
Shine forth with rays of glory. 


Cherish thy country, then, my boy! 
Give others honor due, 

But be thine own thy star of joy, 
To her be just and true. 
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